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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 250.) 

1794—“ I proceeded on Fourth-day morning 
to Ballitore, attended meeting there on Fifth- 
day, and next morning accompanied Friends 
from thence to the Monthly Meeting held at 
Athy, where, I am glad to have been, feeling 
my mind so relieved that I hope that place 
may be off the list in my impending journey. 
Returning to Ballitore, 1 remained there over 
meeting on First-day morning, and had cause 
to be humbly thankful in doing so; for while 
very much indisposed from the effects of a 
cold I was so helped to discharge my duty as 
to be left in possession of quiet poverty. I 
rode to Carlow in the afternoon, and feeling 
inclined to visit the widow and children of our 
friend John Watson, went on Second-day to 
Ballydarton. Mary Watson and several other 
Friends dined there with me, after which, a 
season of solemn stillness ensued, which was at- 
tended with feelings that proved a sufficient 
recompense for this little turn. 

“I believed it best to appoint a meeting at 
Kileonnor for the following day, and also re- 
= that the invitation should extend to 

ose not in profession with Friends. A con- 
siderable number assembled at ten o'clock on 
Third-day morning, over whom a solid covering 
son spread, to the comfortable settling in out- 
ward quiet, under which an unusual liberty for 
Gospel labor was experienced; and it proved, 
like many other seasons, one wherein that lan- 
guage might be gratefully adopted, ‘ Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped.’ At the conclusion, 
Friends were requested to remain, and on them, 
I hope, honest labor was, in received ability, 

wed ; after which, feeling liberated fur the 
present, I deemed it best to turn homewards, 
first attending the usual meeting at Carlow, on 
Fourth-day, the 14th of Fifth Month.” 
er continuance at home was but short, for 
arly in the Sixth Month she set out, accompa- 
nied by her beloved friend Margaret Grubb, 
for the county of Wexford ; they spent several 
days in Waterford, attending meetings there on 
inst and Third-days, and making calls on 
Friends who were confined by illness. They 
Went from thence to Ross, and on the 17th of 
xth Month my dear mother thus writes from 
niscorthy. 

“Though my bodily strength as thou know- 

et, is not great, I have cause to be thankful 
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that the tabernacle is so supported, as that the 
work of the day is, I humbly trust, advancing, 
wherein I have peace so fur in the present em- 
bassy. The lines fall not in pleasant places, 
our heritage is not goodly, and if we visit the 
seed it must be in the prison house, where it too 
generally lies. We attended Forest Meeting on 
First-day, which was large and remarkably ex- 
ercising to us, but through merciful assistance, 
our minds obtained relief: we had a season of 
religious retirement in the evening in Jacob 
Goff’s family, at whose hospitable mansion we 
lodged and were affectionately entertained. 

“ Feeling about the inhabitants of Taghmon, 
a little town through which we passed, but where 
no room sufficiently large was to be found, they 
were invited to our meeting-house, about half a 
mile distant; and on Second-day forenoon we 
assembled with a considerable number of the 
military, and others of different descriptions, 
who conducted themselves with solid attention, 
and through Divine mercy it proved a memo- 
rable time. There was sensible liberty in de- 
claring, and willingness to receive, the testi- 
mony of Truth. At the conclusion some books 
were distributed, with which the people seemed 
so pleased that we saw several reclining on the 
grass as we passed by the fields, employed in 
reading them. Oh! that my heart may thank- 
fully remember this favor added to many others, 
and be engaged resignedly to pay those vows 
made in the day of trouble; for long indeed 
have I seen that sacrifices of this nature would 
be required at my hands. 

“We proceeded to Lambstown, made a few 
calls on Friends, and had an appointed meeting 
at Cooladine, which proved a low trying time. 
Sat with Friends here at their usual meeting on 
Fifth-day, wherein my dear M. G. was engaged 
to minister, but I was silent; and believing it 
best fur us to go into the few families resident 
in this place, we began with the work, by hav- 
ing two visits that afternoon, and at six o’clock 
in the evening had a meeting for the inhabitants, 
which was largely attended and mercifully 
owned. Many books were distributed, and more 
were afterwards applied for, which encouraged 
the hope that favorable impressions had been 
made on some minds.” 

Before leaving Enniscorthy, my dear mother 
addressed the following letter to a man who 
had attracted her notice after a public meeting 
at Ross, which, with a few extracts from one he 
wrote to her in reply, it is thought may prove 
both acceptable and instructive to some readers. 

“Dear Friend.—Strange as it may appear 
for one who has no acquaintance with thee, to 
address thee in this manner, I feel persuaded 
that it will not be altogether unacceptable to 
thee, when I tell thee it proceeds from an ap- 
prehension that it may conduce to my peace; 
and seems pointed out as the best means to 
throw off some of the feelings which have at- 
tended my mind when thou hast been presented 
to my view. It was, I conceive, the drawing 
cords of Gospel love that influenced my heart 
to pay the present visit to these parts; and not 
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satisfied with coming to see how my brethren 
fared, I have been sensible, since entering into 
the field of labor herein, of the extension of the 
Heavenly Father’s love to his family univer- 
sally; and have been engaged, with my beloved 
companion, to appoint meetings of a more gen- 
eral kind than such as are usually held when 
our Society is the only object. It was one of 
this nature at which thou, with many others, 
wast present on this day week at Ross. I knew 
not, by information or otherwise, who, or of 
what description any then assembled were ; 
but I did at that season believe that there were 
present, one, or more, in whom the deeply im- 
portant query had been raised, ‘ What is truth?’ 
and for such, a travail was excited in my heart, 
that they might patiently wait for, and be in- 
disputably favored with such an answer from 
Him who can administer it, as might fully 
settle and establish them in the way of right- 
eousness and peace. In the class already de- 
scribed I heard after meeting thy name; and 
passing by thee on Second-day m»raing on the 
quay, I was so sensible of the extendings of 
Gospel love towards thee, that I thought I 
should have liked just to tell thee so much, 
and admonish to faithfulness to the monitions 
of pure Truth inwardly revealed. I have this 
evening been so sensible of the renewing of 
this, I trust rightly inspired solicitude, that 
while nature covets rest after a day of toil, I 
am seeking refreshment to my spirit in thus 
saluting thee. And believing it to be of the 
utmost consequence that we should singly attend 
to, and obediently follow, the light which mak- 
eth manifest, it is in my heart to say unto thee, 
dear friend, stand open to its unerring discov- 
eries, and believe in its infallible teachings; 
for as this disposition prevails in us, we shall 
be instructed in all things appertaining to life 
and salvation. Yea, if no inferior medium 
conveyed anything fully satisfactory, or suffi- 
cient to obviate the difficulties presenting to 
our view, I am persuaded from a degree of cer- 
tain experience, that in this school of inward 
attention, greater proficiency may be made in 
true and saving knowledge, than will be the 
case in a far longer space whilst our views are 
outward; as by ever so great exertion of the 
mental powers, things viewed in the light and 
eye of reason only, may be decided in a very 
erroneous manner. Man, however enabled to 
write or speak on the most important points, 
can only help to convince the judgment and 
inform the understanding, but the Divine prin- 
ciple wherewith we are mercifully favored, oper- 
ates in a far more powerful manner; it not 
only speaks in us the intelligible language of 
conviction, but, whilst it discovers the reality, 
puts us in possession of it, and conveys such 
soul satisfying virtue that it allays the thirst 
for every inferior stream. Here that water 
being partaken of which Christ the indwelling 
fountain administers, we go not thither to draw 
—namely, to that spot whence we derived 
something, but not fully adequate to the desire 
or thirst excited; because we feel, that whoso- 
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| but not once does this mighty king deign to so | journeyings. 
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The sensations produced by the mountains of | the wilderness. Neither would it have done for 
Colorado was of their towering above you, in- | them to go before the pillar of cloud or of fire. 


deed, but sheltering you, looking upon you and | They would have found no manna prepared for 
encouraging you to return their confidence—|them. Made the application to our spiritual 





























































After a little season I was also bowed in brief 
supplication. 

Third Month 6th.—On account of my health, 
the inclemency of the weather and nearly im- 
passable roads, we cannot meet with our friends. 
Wevery much miss the refreshment and spiritual 
strength with which we have been so often fa- 
vored, and which seemed to raise us above the 
changes and the trials of this passing time. 
With me it has been and is, a low and proving 
season. I am still more affected with a pressure 
and swimming in my head, accompanied with 
debility of the heart, admonishing me that a 
farther change might at anytimeoccur. Through 
Divine favor I humbly trust that I am not al- 
together unprepared. Although not permitted 
the bright prospects some have enjoyed when 
approaching the close of time, I am often calm 
and peaceful, seeing nothing in my way. But 
it is a solemn thing for any of us to meet our 
final change. It will perhaps be the hardest 
for me to part with my dear family, as they are 
now situated, and some of them so far away. 

But He who has cared for us through life 
can care for them. With Him I must leave 
them. He is compassionate and merciful. My 
worldly possessions, which are small, do not 
hold me, “ For the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” 

Seventh Month 24th.—Since my last entry 
my general debility and the dizziness and swim- 
ming of my head have continued with varying 
intensity. Sometimes am scarcely able to keep 
long on my feet, my cares and anxieties adding 
to the effect of my general debility. These [ 
try as much as possible to forget, and trust a 
little help has been granted. For a few days 
I have been better, but with a little nervous 
headache at times, and any heavy sound sends 
a jarring sensation through the top of my head. 

Eighth Month 7th.—Though quite frail, Ann 
Branson intends going to Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. She said she felt that she must go, and 
whether she should return was of secondary 
consequence. As before, and when she went 
West and to Canada, J. Holloway and A. W. 
Sears will accompany her. 

Ninth Month 10th.—On the second of this 
month I passed the seventy-sixth mile-stone on 
the chequered journey of my life. Shall I be 
permitted to pass another, is a solemn question 
remaining unanswered until the time shall come. 
Am about as well as when I went to Coleraine, 
but feel the same strange sensation in my head. 

Iam very anxious to attend our approaching 
Yearly Meeting, and to visit the children at 
Barnesville, more especially on M. A.’s account, 
who wishes to go as much as myself, and who 
very much needs a rest from care and work, 
but she will not be willing to leave unless I 
am able to accompany her. May strength be 
given me. 

Tenth Month 2nd.—On account of my poor 
health only R. Z. went to Yearly Meeting. It 
was very hard for me to give up going, and I 
very much regretted its keeping my dear M. 
A. at home. (Did I give up the shield of faith?) 
I felt so desirous of once more seeing our chil- 
dren at their home, which now I probably never 
shall again, and of meeting and bidding my 
friends a last farewell. Earnestly have I prayed 
for resignation to the Divine will in all the 
trials and deep provings which have been my 

rtion. 

Enable me, O Heavenly Father, tosay, Though 
thou slay me, yet will I trustin Thee. Lift up 
the light of thy countenance upon me, my dear 
Redeemer. Come by thy blessed Spirit and 


much as cast a sheltering shadow over the} 14th.—We are just as much performing the 
velling earth he spurns beneath him! will of the Lord when resting and remaining 
I fear I tire you, but so vivid, so intense was | under and around the pillar of cloud, when it 
the impression made upon me, that with re-| rests, as in going forward when it is lifted up 
juctance I at any time turn from its contem-| from off the tabernacle and moves onward. 
ion to even the fuirest scene I ever beheld. | Spoke of the tabernacle built by Moses after 
As the peak is ninety miles away, imagine the | the pattern showed him on the mount, and the 
efect produced by a nearer view. voice that John heard when he beheld the new 
This time to-morrow we hope to be in Vic-| and heavenly Jerusalem —* The tabernacle of 
toria. If nothing happens you shall hear from | God is with men,” &c. 
me there. 16th.— We all went to the funeral of Benjamin 
Branson to-day at Harrisville. It was largely at- 
noe eee from Flushing, oe and 
. . the neighborhood of Harrisville. Asa Branson 
Extracts from the Diary of Louis Taber. repeated some of his last expressions, and ex- 
(Concluded from page 252.) horted us to endeavor to obtain like hope and 
Fourth Month 6th, 1886.— Attended the} assurance. I quoted the text, “ Man dieth and 
funeral of George J. Evans at his dwelling-| wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
house in Emerson, at two Pp. M., where a large and where is he?”—with further matter as it 
company was gathered. presented. Jacob Maule appeared in supplica- 
G.J. Evans had been a very active and use-| tion. Ann Branson quoted, Though your sins 
ful citizen, until the last few years of his life ; | be asscarlet, &c., following it by earnest exhorta- 
and though advanced in age, was still mostly | tion and entreaty. Benjamin had hemorrhage 
able to visit his friends. He was a member of | of the lungs, followed by consumption. It was 
the Hicksite Meeting. I knew my way would} an impressive funeral. 
be open, and after a season of solemn quiet I| Ninth Month 2nd.—This is my seventy-fifth 
expressed my desire that it might be then, as| birthday. Few, if any more, will be my allot- 
it iad been before on other similar occasions, | ment. May my lamp be kept trimmed and 
that we might be permitted a little season of | burning. Unusually solemn were my medi- 
solemn, silentspiritual soul-communion together. | tations to-day. Earnest my silent aspirations 
Then informed them that when a few years for myself and family, our dear children and 
before we were gathered around the remains | grandchildren. 
of the companion of this departed brother, the} Tenth Month 25th.—The funeral of Martha 
language of the prophet was sounded in the| Wilson took place at Flushing. Her remains 
ear of my spirit, but I was unfaithful to the| were brought from Belmont, N. Y. She ‘had 
call to utter it, and now it had again been re-| been in declining health for many months, and 
vived for me to repeat amongst us, “ Because I| went there for medical advice, and was at the 
will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, | home of Joseph Branson. She said she believed 
0 Israel,” which was followed by warning and | her being there was in the ordering of Best 
entreaty. After another solid pause I wasclothed | Wisdom. 
with supplication. Something was expressed} 25th.—M. Wilson was for many years a 
briefly by two others. I thought it a favored | teacher in Friend’s Boarding school, and one 
gathering. of unusual activity, energy and efficiency. She 
Seventh Month 4th.—Ann Branson has just | had much to communicate to others near her 
returned from her religious visit to Canada, in | close, which was very peaceful, after a time of 
as good health as when she left, having accom- | severe suffering. A large circle of appreciative 
plished her journey to her own and Friends’ satis- | friends and attached pupils remain to mourn 
faction. She attended our meeting to-day, having | her loss. The funeral took place on Seventh- 
come to see her sick nephew, Benjamin Branson. | day the 23rd, and was large and interesting. 
She said she had been made sensible of a degree | Several lively testimonies were borne. 
of living silence, preferable to words. She be- First Month 28th, 1887.—While J. H. could 
lieved there were many who desired thus to be | read, as he did, the Bible and Friends’ books, and 
partakers of the bread and water of life. The | could make himself of use in some ways, he had 
weapons of our warfare must be spiritual, casting | through life required the watchful care of some 
down imaginations and every high thing. In| member of his family. Towards the last he was 
the Revelation there were many turnings and | much more helpless, but tractable and quiet. 
overturnings before the seventh seal was opened, | At one time, when he took to his bed, he was 
and the true silence obtained—with more that| very despondent. All his near relatives had 
was encouraging to the tried ones. She after- | deceased except his sister-in-law, Hannah Hall. 
wards supplicated in a lively and appropriate | J. Maule presented an offering at the funeral. 
manner. 5 I expressed a fear lest any might conclude that 
On the 22nd of Sixth Month we went with M. | it was needful on such occasions that there should 
A., in a rain-storm, to attend Monthly Meeting | be some service to make them more solemn and 
at Coleraine. I stood up with the words, “ Your | impressive. Repeated some passages of Scrip- 
fathers did eat manna in the wilderness and are | ture and alluded to the recent death of Henry 
dead.” They did all eat of that spiriual meat | Whinnery, and farther said that though this 
and drink of that spiritual rock that followed | aged brother had through life, been under a cloud 
them, which rock was Christ. Alluded to the | and a shadow obscured his earthly pilgrimage, 
outward tabernacle, the pillar of cloud by day | yet might we not believe from the solemnity 
and the pillar of fire by night, the provision of | overspreading us, that through Divine mercy 
manna, &c. It would have been in vain to| his spirit had been admitted into one of those 
have remained behind when the pillar of cloud | many mansions prepared for the redeemed chil- 
moved, they must have perished miserably in| dren of God, from the foundation of the world. 


(To be continued.) 
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make thy abode with me. Lead me through 
the valley of the shadow of death, and take my 
spirit home to rest forever with thee. 

On First-day Henry Outland of North Caro- 
lina attended our meeting. He was fervent in 
prayer and lengthy in testimony. Benjamin 
Brown was at our Yearly Meeting. Gladly 
would I have met with him. Other ministers, 
from different Yearly Meetings, were present. 

Fourth Month 2nd.— For several weeks I 
have increasingly been affected by a feeling of 
fullness and pressure in my head, accompanied 
with frequent dizziness and almost constant 
swimming of the head, so that I have to watch 
myself and my steps while walking. This causes 
me much anxiety, as I fear more serious results. 
It may either be caused by some local disease, 
general debility, or heart weakness, or a giving 
way of my mental faculties—which last would 
be more to be feared or regretted ; yet in all I 
am desirous to be kept resigned to the Divine 
will and disposal, and enabled in truth to say, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 
For thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because He trusteth in 
thee.” My old physician, Dr. Comly, is still 
absent in Florida. 

17th.—I have been much interested in read- 
ing at intervals the Journal of Christopher 
Healy, having once met with him in 1842, in 
Michigan. I was then on a visit to my uncle, 
Elisha Carpenter and family. 

My diary is here continued in another book, 
which being filled, it will be resumed, if at all, 
in this one. But I fear I shall not be able to 
add much more. My head seems more sensitive 
to sounds, and there is more unsteadiness, with 
increased nervousness and heart debility. Wake- 
ful mornings are appointed unto me. Sustain 
me, O Father, through all. Preserve and keep 
our dear children when I shall be no more with 
them. 


a 


SELECTED, 
Helen Hunt Jackson—a friend to the Indian—and 
authoress of “A Century of Dishonor,” was interred 
near the foot of Cheyenne Mountain. A spot near by, 
rich in wild flowers, is known as “ Her Garden,” and 
has given rise to the following lines: 


“HER GARDEN.” 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Still swings the Scarlet Penstemon— 
Like threaded rubies on its stem: 

In the hid spot she loved so well, 
Still bloom wild roses brave and fair : 
And like a bubble borne in air, 

Floats the shy Mariposa’s bell.* 


Like torches lit for carnival, 

The fiery Lilies straight and tall, 
Burn where the deepest shadow is; 

Still dance, the Columbine cliff-hung, 

And like a broidered veil outflung, 
The many-blossomed Clematis. 


“Her Garden!” All is silent now, 
Save bell-note from some wandering cow; 
Or rippling Lark-song far away. 
Or whisper from the wind-stirred leaves, 
Or mourning dove which grieves and grieves, 
And “ Lost, lost, lost !”’ still seems to say. 


Upon the wind-blown mountain spur, 
Chosen and loved as best by her, 
Watched over by near sun and star, 
Encompassed by wide skies she sleeps ; 
And not one jarring murmur creeps 
Up from the plains her rest to mar. 


Without—where yellow sunshine lies— 
White Poppies open brave bright eyes, 
To the Mentzelia’s whiter blooms: 

Within—the Yucca’s stately calm 
Stand ankle deep in Crimson Balm, 
Which shyly offers up perfumes. 


¢ A pate blue Lily 
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And still below the grapevine swings, 
The Mariposa’s fragile wings 
Flutter. Red Lilies light their flame; 
Larks float; the dove still plains and grieves ; 
But while one heart that loves thee lives 
Still shall thy Garden bear thy name. 


ior io 


GOD KNOWS. 


I had been walking all day in gloom, 
My way so hedged-up seemed ; 

My future thick hung with clouds 
Through which no brightness gleamed. 


forsaken two as good awls as could be found iy 
the United Kingdom, to become a minister of 
Christ, and a gentleman in society! 





For “ THE FRIENp,” 
S. Morris and J. E. Rhoads’ Travels in Japa, 
(Continued from page 253.) 

While we could rejoice that thus much of the 
service for which we had left home was fyb 
filled, there was still a pang of regret in parti 
with friends and scenes we had learned to loye 
and enjoy. There are among the laborers in 
the mission field of Japan devoted men and 
women, whose hearts are given to their Lord’s 
cause, and whose lives exemplify his Spirit and 
precepts in large measure, as we have been led 
to believe. Experience has taught them that 
nothing but the power of the Divine Spirit can 
effectually carry forward the work of conversion 
in the hearts of a people whose education and 
prejudices would lead them to reject the religion 
of Christ. 

With some of bright talents and cultured 
minds we have feared that too much confidence 
has been placed in intellectual resources for in- 
stilling the principles of Grace, and that the 
effect has been to beget the like tendency in 
those they teach, in their effort to comprehend 
the mysteries of redemption. This, with a people 
naturally prone to cavil, and whose inquisitive 
minds indulge in nice and subtle distinctions, 
has led some to profess belief in Christianit 
upon a rational basis that is not strong coal 
to withstand the power of sensual temptation, 
or a temporizing spirit of self gain. 

Others again, not rightly grounded in the 
knowledge of Divine Truth themselves, seem 
to have fallen before the opposition of rational- 
istic doctrines, and have come to be doubters 
themselves, utterly unfit to preach the plain 
truths of salvation through faith in a crucified 
Redeemer. A few of still another class have 
come as missionaries, who never were true be 
lievers, and have acknowledged they were with- 
out faith. 

I was never more impressed with the neces 
sity of having a distinct call to a given service, 
than since being among the religious work in 
Japan. 

At sea, Eleventh Month 16th. Thou wrote 
of wishing to know more about the people of 
Japan, and I will tell what I can in this. * * 
On the surface they appear to be light-hearted 
and cheerful. They endeavor ta hide grief— 
for instance, at funerals ; white, instead of black, 
is the dress, and the attenders laugh rather than 
weep. 

A wife is expected to hide her troubles from 
her husband, and be cheerful while he is with 
her. Someone pronounces them a frivolous 
people, which is perhaps an extreme expre+ 
sion. , 
Their ideas of chastity are loose. * * It 
is said that women, when their husbands get 
into business difficulties, will hire themselves to 
other men to help support the family. On the 
other hand, the practice of blacking the teeth 
of married women is done as a mark of faith- 
fulness to the husband. Blacking the teeth is 
going out of fashion considerably, though still 
common. ‘ 

When a son is grown up, he takes the bust- 
ness, and his father retires. It is said that when 
the Prince comes to be seventeen he will sue 
ceed to the throne, and his father will live at 
Kioto. As the son is bound to obey his father, 
the Emperor can still rule without having the 
responsibility. 


That eve—I forget how it chanced— 
I went down the basement stair; 

The “ queen of the kitchen” was out— 
All was dark and dismal there; 


So dark that I put out my hand, 
And slowly groped my way, 

Glad I could find what I wished 
As well in the night as in the day. 


Of course I was not all alone, 
My darling had followed me down; 
She was wont to keep close at my side, 
And now she held fast to my gown. 


When into the closet we passed, 

And the darkness deepened still more, 
She only clasped me around 

And more tightly clung than before. 


Yet she felt no affright, it was plain, 
But thought ita positive joke ; 
She laughed just the merriest laugh, 
And this was the word that she spoke : 


“T’m sure I don’t know where I am, 
But mamma does,” and in her glee 
Laughed again and again, 
“Tt’s so funny not to see.” 


Oh! the wisdom of her sweet words! 
How they pierced me as with a dart; 
, Am I nota child too? I asked, 
Yet with what an unchildlike heart! 


I do not know where I am, 
I do not see the way; 

But my Father knows it all, 
To Him it is clear as day. 


I do not know where I am, 
But God does; in darkness still 
I will take hold of his hand; 
He will lead me, I know He will. 


I had found much more than I sought; 
I went back and up the stair, 

But the sadness I carried down 
I left in the darkness there. 


a 


Do we not sometimes make an unwise dis 
tinction between time and eternity? One may 
become so impressed with the bigness and im- 
portance of eternity as to look contemptuously, 
and so neglectfully, upon the things ‘of time. 
But if this life is preparatory to that of eternity, 
it becomes in effect a part of it, just as the pri- 
mary school is the real beginning of the edu- 
cation that ends in a university post-graduate 
course. Every thought and act, every day and 
hour, is a matter of eternal import, and eternity 
in the true sense began for us when we began. 
So we cannot have a right attitude toward the 
great future while we look contemptuously upon 
the present. Taking asmall view of time cannot 
increase our reverence for eternity. 


—_____e 


Ir is told I think of Samuel Bradburn, who 
left the shoemaker’s bench to preach the Gospel 
of Christ, that he was once listening to two 
young preachers who, descanting on the sacri- 
fices they had made, took occasion to tell how 
they had “ forsaken all” to follow Christ; when 
Samuel sympathetically remarked that he had 
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The family is always considered before the 
individual, and for this reason adoption is so 
common. The adopted heir, often marrying a 
daughter, is considered as the family repre- 
sentative. 

A man will sometimes say he is two hundred 
and fifty or three hundred years old, meaning 
his family has been established that long. The 
son inherits his father’s debts as well as his 
property. There is little regard for truth. In- 
sincerity is constantly practised in social and 
business intercourse. One must always depre- 
ciate himself and his belongings when speak- 
ing to another. For instance, “I wish to in- 
troduce to you my slatternly wife.” Business 
eredit is at a low ebb. The Government bor- 
rows money at four per cent., while private 

jes have to pay sixty per cent., due to want 
of integrity more than to lack of capital. 

The mass of the people are poor, and yet 
there is not much utter destitution, as one who 
bas business, or a profitable position is bound 
to help all his poor relatives. 

Notwithstanding all the defects mentioned, 
we think there is a good deal of domestic hap- 
piness, and probably more integrity than a 
superficial giance would indicate. The fathers 
seem fond of the children, and the women gen- 
erally look contented. There are conflicting 
reports as to the status of women * * Some 
say the daughters of the better classes are care- 
fully guarded. 

hat the Japanese have good qualities there 
isno question. They are faithful in their friend- 
ships, and manifest disinterested kindness to 
strangers. For a people who have a history 
and civilization extending back for many cen- 
turies, they have shown a wonderful readiness 
of adaptation to improved methods of business 
and form of government. In the latter, they 
have advanced from a strictly feudal condition, 
in which the Daimios each ruled his own terri- 
tory, had the services of his retainers at his 
command and fought with his neighbors, to 
a constitutional government under which the 
rights of all are well secured. The lords have 
given up their landed possessions, receiving in 
yment government bonds. The Samurai have 

n disarmed and reduced to the same level 
as the peasants, and a fairly representative par- 
liament is elected as the legislative arm of the 
government. 

All this has been effected within twenty-five 
years, and the country is at peace—sectional 
differences apparently being no greater than in 
the United States. 

The use of the sword was once esteemed above 
any other accomplishment, and learning was 
despised. ‘To be able to write was considered 
adisgrace. Now, learning is valued, and eagerly 
sought after by the young men as the surest road 
to preferment and competence. An excellent 
system of public schools is established, ranging 
im grade from primary instruction to the Uni- 
versity, with its full faculty of professors and 
its two thousand students. 

Among the converts to Christianity are men 
and women whose hearts have become changed, 
80 that from leading dissolute and ungodly lives, 
they have become sober, temperate, chaste, meek 
and faithful. The Gospel of Christ, we may 
trust, is being received in such a way that the 
nation is influenced by it, and the proof will 
come that its transforming and elevating power 
will be manifested in the lives and characters 
of the people. 

I think there is one custom I have not noted 
fore. The Japanese sometimes change their 
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names besides those consequent upon adoption. | be willing to walk in the Light, and bring or 


It can be done at will, but we must suppose for 
some good and sufficient reason. There is also 
a new name given them after death. This last I 
understood to be quite general. 

Two men will sometimes bind themselves by 
vows of perpetual friendship, and if one dies 
the other will take his own life. 

(To be continued.) 





[The following Address to the Monthly Meet- 
ings constituting the Southern Quarterly Meet- 
ing of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, was 
written by a young Friend who had been ap- 
pointed on a Committee for Church Extension. 
In it he expresses his concern that the efforts to 
be used for this purpose should be on the right 
foundation and rightly directed. We are glad 
to see this evidence that some advocates of the 
true principles of Quakerism are still to be 
found in a Yearly Meeting that in former days 
produced many such.—Ep.] 


To the Monthly Meetings constituting Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, N. C. 


Dear Friends :—As a member of a Committee 
on “Church Extension,” I pen this as my con- 
cern in regard to the subject. 

My first concern is for the revival of the Kfe 
of Truth within our present borders, for it is 
plain we cannot extend that which we are desti- 
tute of. 

If our doctrines, testimonies, &c., are truth, 
a concern to extend them is certainly a worthy 
one, but whether there be much or little open- 
ing for the reception of them among the people 
at large, the number of faithful, weighty or 
qualified laborers is few, and as we cannot quali- 
fy and send forth ourselves, it remains for those 
who live up to our principles, in the attendance 
of meetings, the separation from the world, &c., 
to keep under travail and pray the Lord of the 
harvest to qualify and send forth laborers in his 
own good time. 

We need humble, obedient servants, who have 
a zeal according to the true knowledge and wait 
to know the movings of the Divine Spirit, so 
they may bring people from the spirit which 
works disobedience and causes deadness into the 
spirit of life, which life is the light of men which 
gives a discernment of evil and leads to true 
repentance, and which begets a faith in Christ 
as He works within. 

There is a great lack of and need for this faith 
which overcomes the world being extended, 
along with the faith in what Christ has done for 
us without us. 

To bring people under the influence of the 
spirit which alone can give the true under- 
standing of the Scriptures and lead into all 
truth, is the only way the Church can be ex- 
tended. 

If we fall short of bringing the people into 
obedience to the teachings of the grace which 
saves and which has appeared unto all, though 
we extend the name of the Society we do not 
extend the life and foundation of it. 

The lack of submission to this teaching in the 
conscience is why so very, very many who pro- 
fess conversion fail to be redeemed from the 
love of the world and its diversions, from the 
spirit of revenge, or from the nature which is 
ashamed of the simplicity of truth. 

We make a higher profession than most others, 
and I wish none may seek to lower the standard 
for the sake of extension or of attracting num- 
bers. 

Would that all who claim to be Friends could 


teach others to do so, that we might have true 
Christian fellowship and know of the blood of 
Christ, cleansing us from all sin. 

Would that Friends could accept and strive 
to extend the prominent and fundamental doc- 
trine of the work of the Spirit, the Light, Grace, 
&c., and not get it mixed with Hicksism and 
consider it dangerous, for it doesn’t at all de- 
tract or do away with any part of Christ, who 
alone is the Way, the Truth and the Life, but 
gives the true benefit of all He has done for us. 

’Tis awful to reject this doctrine of the “ Uni- 
versal and saving Light,” as has ever been held 
by true Friends, or to cause others to think 
lightly of it. 

I like the suggestion of a member of the com- 
mittee that we read Friends’ writings, and know 
truly what Friends’ principles are, for we can- 
not extend that which we do not know. If any 
looking toward Friends after having read their 
writings, were to hear ministers or others in the 
Society preaching or contending for doctrines 
in direct opposition to those which were first 
maintained, they might reasonably conclude 
that these have no just claim on the name, so 
I wish we may all contend for and strive to 
extend the same faith. 

In conclusion I feel to make an earnest ap- 
peal to all to let the life of truth in themselves, 
and the spread of it among others be their chief 
concern. Seeing the shortness of time and the 
little satisfaction that anything earthly can af- 
ford, especially in times of adversity and at the 
approach of death, we should feel that there 
isn’t anything in this deceitful, perishing world 
worth striving after only the preparation for a 
better home, and bringing glory to our Creator. 

If any would know the importance of salva- 
tion and the awfulness of eternity, they must 
not reject that which gives the sense thereof. 
Let none turn away sorrowful when told they 
must sell all to follow Christ. There being no 
way to happiness except by the cross, we should 
gladly take it up, as it is the only way the re- 
bellious nature is to be crucified. 

Your Friend in the Truth, 
ANDERSON M. BARKER. 


Kemps’ Mitts, N. C., Third Month 2nd, 1892. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


How to get Reed Birds—A New Industry.— 
It has been noticed lately that the common 
sparrow has greatly decreased in numbers in its 
downtown haunts, notably Mail Street and in 
the open space in front of the Barge office. In 
Mail Street the Post-office horses and the Barge 
office horses of the immigrant transfer vans 
always leave a plentiful amount of corn on the 
cobblestones after their meals, which is picked 
up by the sparrows. Some people have argued 
that this diminution in the number of the for- 
eign pest is due to the fact that an epidemic of 
cholera would break out in the city in the 
spring and point to the migration of birds 
which was lately noticed in Hamburg and in 
many towns in Persia, where that disease killed 
thousands of people last summer. 

This decrease in sparrows is not due to migra- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that the Ameri- 
can gourmet is wonderfully fond of the reed 
bird. This excellent little bit of bird food can 
only be procured in the Southern States, and, 
though it is. fairly plentiful, the supply would 
hardly meet the demand if that were the only 
field for its production. 

The tawny-visaged Neapolitan who has made 
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his home among Americans has grasped the 
opportunity and is reaping a rich harvest. He 
watched the large flocks of sparrows which all 
day long hopped about the cobblestones almost 
indolently picking up the grain which was 
scattered around and then flying up to some 
neighboring bough, just to sleep and grow fat. 

The Italian and a friend purchased rice, and 
also the strongest aguardiente that could be 
— in “The Bend” in Mulberry Street. 

he rice was soaked in the spirits, and before 
sunrise the Italians went to the Battery. They 
first carefully swept away any grain that might 
have been left from the previous day and then 
with a lavish hand scattered the rice around 
the usual feeding ground of the sparrows. With 
the earliest dawn the birds began twittering 
and quarrelling, and as the tramps arose from 
the benches in the Battery and slunk off to the 
alleys of South and West streets, the birds, 
hungry for their breakfast, soon covered the 
cobblestones and were busy picking up the 
delusive rice. Gradually the sparrows became 
unsteady in their gait, and a bird would pull 
himself together and wonder where “ he was at.” 
Then they began to see things double and as a 
bird pecked at a grain he missed it and nearly 
fell over on his head. 

Some sparrows got talkative, others morose. 
Some became affectionate and could not under- 
stand the combativeness of their comrades. 
Many evidently wanted to go home, but they 
had forgotten the way. Soon bird after bird 
lay down on the cobblestones and slept, oblivious 
of all around it. Then the Italians picking up 
the birds, wrung their necks and with smiling 
faces wended their way to Washington Market, 
where a poulterer gave them four cents apiece 
for the birds, which, after being plucked, were 
arranged in batches of twelve in neat cardboard 
boxes. 

That night those same birds sold for sixty 
cents a pair in the uptown restaurants and the 
trade in drunken sparrows has been “ booming” 
ever since—New York Tribune. 


Star-fish.— As it is well known, the common 
star-fish of our coast are very destructive to 
oysters, mussels, etc. It was also known that 
thé star-fish, in attacking its prey, everts its 
pouch like stomach between the open valves of 
the oyster, tho’ why the victim suffers itself to 
be sucked out of its shell by the star-fish was 
not known. Why should not the oyster or 
mussel, while in the death embrace of its five- 
fingered enemy, close the valves of its shell, and 
thus bite off the soft, flabby stomach of the as- 
sailant? It was supposed naturally that in 
some way the oyster was paralyzed by the star- 
fish. And in 1885, a German zoologist named 
Hamann observed the way in which a star-fish 
feeds on mussels, and found that a poisonous 
fluid is poured out from the unicellular glands 
of the middle intestine so as to surround the 
mussel with a sticky envelop, before it is re- 
moved from the shell, which is left behind when 
the stomach is retracted. It has been estimated 
that the oyster beds of Rhode Island in some 
years are damaged to the extent of $100,000. 
The best way to collect star-fish in deep water 
is by the use of swabs, mops, or long tassels of 
loose cord, to which the star-fish cling in great 
numbers, if time is given for them to creep upon 
the mop or “ tangle,” as it is called. The oyster- 
men in Warren River, where 75,000 bushels of 
oysters are planted, have begun to dredge for 
star-fish over the beds. The method employed 
is to drag over the beds a wide mop of narrow- 
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stripped cloth ten feet in length, to which the 
star-fish adhere, and which does not disturb the 
oysters. The former are killed by steam and 
thrown overboard.— The Independent. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Calhoun Colored School—Alabama. 


The subjoined letter was written by a colored 


woman to a Friend near Philadelphia, who had 
sent a box of Bibles and Testaments from the 
“ Bible Association of Friends” to the Colored 
School where she is teaching, in Alabama. 
is offered for insertion in THe FRIEND, as being 
interesting to its readers, to indicate the value 
placed upon the Bible, as well as the effort to 
secure school learning by the residents in the 
“black belt” of the cotton States. 


It 


CaLHoun, Lowndes Co., Ala., First Month 7th, 1893. 
Dear Friend :—Let me thank you at the begin- 


ning of my letter for the box of lovely Bibles 
you so kindly sent us at Christmas. I assure 
you they were gladly received, and have since 
been distributed among our students—some we 
hope to give in the homes. 
seen the faces of some of the boys and girls 
light up at the sight of those blessed books, you 
would feel fully paid—more so than this dry 
letter of mine can ever do. 


Could you have 


Another helpful thing is, after school these 


Bibles are taken home by the boys and girls. 
Some of them are grown up boys and girls, and 
for the first time in their lives have a Bible in 
their homes. 


Calhoun is a lovely country place, about 


twenty-seven miles south of Montgomery, Ala., 
in Lowndes County. 
County about one hundred white people to two 
thousand and five hundred colored people. The 
county school sessions have from three to four 
months, and at that are taught by incompetent 
teachers. 
felt the need of such a school as I am now con- 
nected with. 


There are in Lowndes 


The colored people here have long 


Booker T. Washington, principal of Tuskee- 


gee Colored School, visited Hampton, his old 


Alma Mater, and talked to the school of the 


need of workers in the South. At the close of 


meeting two young ladies, teachers at Hampton, 


spoke their desire to B. T. Washington to go 
somewhere in the South to teach, and he told 
them of Calhoun. They at once began begging 


help from their friends to put up a school and 


also a home. The result is before my eyes now 


—I only wish you could see it too. 

It has a fresh coat of white paint, and pretty 
green blinds, and it stands on a pretty hill. 
Let’s look inside—here is the entrance hall, 
leading down to the door. Just at the end of 
hall, is the Assembly Room, said to seat two 
hundred and fifty, but I have seen over five 
hundred people in there at once. There are 
two recitation rooms on each side of hall, with 
pretty pine wood seats and desks, nice black- 
boards, large windows with plenty of light and 
a nice square table for the teacher. 

Every day, at half after eight, gather about 
two hundred and ninety children, ages ranging 
all the way from five years to twenty-six years, 
and it is here your Bibles given to us are being 
used every day. We also have a farm of one 
hundred acres of land connected with school; 
here every day, one of the classes of boys work, 


taking lessons in farming, while the girls of 


the same class take lessons in house-work, such 
as sewing, washing and ironing, and sometimes 
scrubbing. The people are kind hearted and 


willing to make any sacrifice for the sake of 


keeping their children in school. Some of the 
scholars come from very poor homes, but mos 
of them look clean and neat, and behave well, 
The demand has been and is still so great, that 
our present school-house wont supply the need, 
so a second house is being put up to accommo 
date the children. This the colored people of 
Calhoun have raised the money for themselves, 
which is a great deal fur them to do, becausg 
some are very poor, and get very little work to 
do. Everybody here plants cotton in its 

and if that comes off favorably they call it g 
good year, but if the crop fail, or the price go 
down, then the rest of the year is hard for 
them. 

The Lord has certainly blessed the work » 
far, and we pray that He may continue to—for 
if ever there was a place where work of uplift 
ing is needed, it is Calhoun, 

There are four assistant teachers, one from 
Worcester, Mass. Two young colored men, one 
a Hampton graduate, who has charge of farm 
work, and the other a Hampton student, who 
teaches, and the fourth, the writer of this letter, 
a Hampton graduate. My work is teaching 
washing, ironing, and assisting most of domestic 
work, besides teaching in day school three days 
in the week. 

In all the work we are trying to help our 
people to live better lives, and to bring their 
children up to be upright, honest and useful 
men and women. 

I remain, very sincerely yours in gratitude, 

GEoRGIA WASHINGTON. 





Items. 


A Child’s Terrible Heritage——A few months ago 
I was present in Dr. Garnier’s consulting room, 
says a writer, watching the prisoners from the de- 
pot filing past. We were informed that a child 
had been leveshe by its parents to be examined. 
These people were shown in; they belonged tothe 
respectable working class, and were quiet and well 
mannered. The man was a driver of a dray be- 
longing’to one of the railway stations, and had all 
the appearance of a stalwart working man. The 
boy was only six years old; he had an intelligent, 
rather pretty face, and was neatly dressed. 

“See here, M, le Docteur,” said the father, “we 
have brought you our boy; he alarms us. Heis 
no fool; he begins to read; they are satisfied with 
him at his school, but we cannot help thinking he 
must be insane, for he wants to murder his little 
brother, a child two years old. The other day he 
nearly succeeded in doing so. I arrived just in 
time to snatch my razor from his hands.” 

The boy stood listening with indifference and 
without hanging his head. 

The doctor drew the child kindly toward him 
and inquired: 

“Ts it true that you wish to hurt your little 
brother? ” 

With perfect composure, the little one replied: 

“T will kill him—yes, yes—I will kill him!” , 

The doctor glanced at the father and asked in 4 
low voice: 

* Do you drink?” 

His wife exclaimed indignantly : 

“He, sir! Why, he never enters a public house, 
and never comes home drunk.” 

They were quite sincere. Nevertheless, the do 
tor said: 

“Stretch out your arm.” 

The man obeyed ; his hand trembled. 

Had these people told lies, then, in stating that 
the man had never come home the worse for drink? 
No; but all through the day, wherever he 
called to leave a package, the people had givel 
him something to drink for his trouble. He bad 
become a drunkard without knowing it; and the 
poison that had entered his blood was at that me 
ment filling the head of the little child with the 
dreams of an assassin.— Fortnightly Review 
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Is Mind-poisoning a Crime !—A remarkable and 
pitiful instance of mind-poisoning by pernicious 
stories is to be found in the case of Hans Ander- 
son, the fourteen-year-old Wisconsin boy who has 
been sentenced to the penitentiary for life. The 
child goes to the punishment which blasts his life 
without realizing its fearful meaning any more than 
he realized the awfulness of his deed when he de- 
liberately fired a charge of buckshot into a lonely 
old man in the woods a month ago. 

This boy, with a younger brother, started out 
from home Twelfth Month 10th with a shotgun to 
shoot squirrels and be a mighty hunter generally. 
In their wanderings they came upon a cabin in 
which an old man named Marcus Homerfeldt lived 
alone. The house was empty at the time, and the 
boys took possession. With his head full of heroic 
robber tales, the elder boy proposed to his brother 
that when Homerfeldt returned they kill him and 
live in the woods like “ Robber Bill, or the Terror 
of Bloody Gulch.” When the old man entered his 
cottage he was murdered in dime novel style, and 
it was not until a week later that the boys were 
discovered, the younger one innocently narrating 
the particulars of the horrible crime, and the elder 
one taking to the woods, where he was captured a 
few days Ease. 

The boy is rather to be pitied than abhorred as 
a criminal; he is a victim of evil surroundings and 
mental poisons, and must expiate a crime really 
committed by others. And yet the sentence is 
proper and is as nearly just as human laws can 
make it. It is as if the boy had swallowed some 
deadly drug that had made him murderously in- 
sane, and for the safety of the community he must 
pass from childhood into youth and from manhood 
toold age behind prison bars, with the grave the 
only open door before him. 

The fact that the father of the boy refused to 
have anything to do with his child during the trial 
seems to show an indifference which will explain 
how the boy was allowed to imbibe the ideas which 
murderous-minded writers are scattering broadcast, 
and which in this case utterly ruined an innocent 
life. 

Most men pass safely through the dime-novel 
stage of their boyhood and ever afterwards laugh 
at their wild imaginings as they lay in the hayloft 
and imbibed the forbidden sweets. But the in- 
stances like this of Hans Anderson prove conclu- 
sively that a boy with a weak moral inheritance 
cannot throw off this contagion any more than a 
child with a weak constitution can throw off the 
germs of cholera.— Chicago Journal. 


and division throughout all its borders. For 
while there were any left who were sincerely at- 
tached to the principles of the Society, as laid 
down by Fox, Penn, and Barclay, and with 
clearness of vision, to perceive the discrepancy 
between those principles and many of the views 
of Christian doctrine advocated in these works, 
they must in the performance of their religious 
duty, bear a decided testimony against those 
unsound views, which they saw were calculated 
to undermine the long established faith of the 
Society, and to lead to practices disavowed by 
its founders, and all its consistent members. 

“If therefore, their fellow members should 
uphold those views, or their authors, or endeav- 
or to prevent a faithful testimony being borne 
against them, it must necessarily introduce 
suspicion and jealousy, a want of love and 
unity, and finally, unless an effectual remedy 
was applied, lead to consequences endangering 
the very existence of the Society. Under a 
deep sense of the magnitude of the evil, and 
devastation threatening to flow from it, many 
worthy upright servants and handmaidens, not 
a few of whom are now released from the con- 
flicts of time,gabored abundantly, both pri- 
vately and publicly, to set it in its true light, 
and to warn and exhort Friends to stand firm 
in opposition to it; and in 1846, the Meeting 
for Sufferings in Philadelphia, addressed an 
epistle to its co-ordinate meeting in London, 
setting forth in the language of brotherly free- 
dom and affection, the trials brought upon 
Friends in this land by the introduction and 
dissemination here of works containing unsound 
doctrines, written by members in England, the 
destruction of unity and peace they had already 
effected, and the fearful consequences they must 
continue to produce, unless Friends were united 
in cleaving to first principles, and bearing a 
firm and clear testimony against those works. 
The Epistle being fully adopted by the ensuing 
Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, the attention 
of the London Yearly Meeting was specially 
directed to it by the Epistle sent that year. 

“The result foreseen and predicted by faith- 
ful Friends in England, as well as in this land, 
has been most sadly experienced, and we fear 
will go on being fulfilled, unless through the 
merciful extension of the preserving power of 
the Head of the Church, the Society shall be 
brought to act unitedly in clearing itself of the 
unsound views to which we have alluded, and 
the innovations they have made on the integ- 
rity of its ancient testimonies. 

“The promulgation of these views has been 
the main cause of the divisions that have taken 
place in some of the meetings in this country ; 
and as this prolific cause of evil had its origin 
in England, we shall rejoice if the sense ‘ of 
the deep claim which American Friends have 
upon [their] sympathy, should lead Friends in 
that land to give the only aid that will be 
effectual in remedying the state in which the 
Society there as well as here is involved, that 
is, bearing an unequivocal testimony against 
the errors which their own members have pro- 
mulgated, and laboring to bring the Society to 
practices consistent with its faith in the Gospel 
as set forth by its original members.’ 

“It was the dying testimony of one who had 
long stood as an upright pillar and faithful 
watchman in our Society, not many years since 
called from works to rewards, ‘that there is a 
spirit at work which would lay waste the an- 
cient profession and doctrines of our religious 
Society, and draw Friends away from the spir- 
ituality of that which they have once known; 
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A correspondent in Iowa writes to us, that 
there are many of the younger and middle- 
aged Friends in the West, who have had but 
little opportunity of knowing the deep exercise 
and labor that Friends in the East, especially 
of Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
passed through from thirty to fifty years ago. 
And he suggests the re-publication of an edi- 
torial article that appeared in THE FRIEND 
about forty yearsago. The following paragraphs 
are taken from that editorial : 
















“In the commencement of the uneasiness 
and deep religious concern under which faith- 
ful Friends in this country were brought, on 
account of the dissemination of works, written 
by some in membership in England, contain- 
Ing views inconsistent with and subversive of 
the doctrines of our religious Society, it was 
foreseen that if the testimony of Truth against 
them was not maintained by the Society col- 
lectively, but the members were left to receive 
them as uncondemned expositions of its faith, 
the inevitable consequences would be disunity 

















and many are catched with it; and this spirit, 
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while it prompts those who have come under 
its influence to busy themselves with many 
things going on outside of the Society, and to 
profess much love for mankind, and a strong 
desire to promote schemes of philanthrophy, 
indisposes them to look narrowly into the true 
state of things within their own borders, and 
to apply their hands to the work of resisting 
the attacks made upon their doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society, and bearing a clear 
and consistent testimony to the Truth, and 
against the inroads of error. 

“More thorough heart-changing work is 
greatly needed among our members individu- 
ally, knowing the practical operation of the 
religion we profess, that our thoughts, words 
and actions may be circumscribed by the Truth, 
and we rendered capable of discovering the 
wiles of the evil one, by which he is betraying 
so many into a disregard of the testimonies of 
Truth, and an unwillingness to walk in the 
narrow way which alone leads to peace. As 
this is brought about by the effectual operation 
of Divine Grace, the annual assemblies in the 
Society will see their way clear to engage heartily 
and effectually in clearing away the rubbish, 
and in building up the waste places within their 
own borders.” 





Glimpses of the Life of Louis Taber, with 
Selections of his Poetry, is the title of a recently 
published memoir of a beloved minister of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, who resided near Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio. It has been prepared by his daughter 
Rachel, and is an interesting volume of about 
260 pages. It is not a reprint of the “ Diary” 
which has appeared in several recent numbers 
of THe FRIEND, but the prose portion is mainly 
a biographical memoir. 

Copies of it may be procured from Jacob 
Smedley, at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. Price 80 cents per copy. 





Our friend Addison Coffin, of Amo, Indiana, 
but whose address for a few weeks to come will 
be Guilford College, N. C., having noticed a 
newspaper statement that the Waldenses pro- 
pose sending delegates to North Carolina to 
look for a location whereto they can emigrate, 
writes to us that he would be pleased to assist 
them in any way he can, either in North Caro- 
lina or in any other of the States—without any 
charge except his expenses. 

He is a native of North Carolina, has trav- 
elled much, and had much experience in help- 
ing bodies of emigrants—particularly after the 
close of the civil war, in bringing together the 
families which had been scattered during that 
fearful commotion. Many of the men, to escape 
conscription or for other causes, had left North 
Carolina and gone West; and Addison piloted 
large bodies of women and children to Indiana 
to meet their husbands and fathers, who had 
settled there. 

We suppose his offer is an unselfish one, and 
proceeds from a desire to help “this long-suffer- 
ing people,” the Waldenses. 

We mention his offer here, in order that, if 
any of our readers should have an opportunity 
of communicating with the proposed delegates, 
they may give them the desired information. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.— Grover Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States on the 4th inst. 
The ceremonies took place on the stand erected at the 
East end of the Capitol. His inaugural address was 
delivered in the face of a high wind, but his words 
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were heard by many of those far out in the crowd. 
The delivery of the address occupied twenty-five min- 
utes. 

On the 6th, the U. S. Senate unanimously confirmed 
the following named Cabinet officers : 

Walter Q. Gresham, of Illinois, Secretary of State. 

John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Daniel 8. Lamont, of New York, Secretary of War. 

Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, Attorney General. 

Wilson S. Bissell, of New York, Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Hillary A. Herbert, of Alabama, Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Hoke Smith, of Georgia, Secretary of the Interior. 

Julius Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Indian bill passed by Congress, appropriates 
$8,595,000 to pay the Cherokees for the lands, of 
which $595,763 shall be payable immediately and the 
remaining $8,000,000 payable in five equal annual in- 
stalments commencing on Third Month 4th, 1894, and 
ending Third Mo. 4,1898, the deferred payments to 
bear 4 per cent. interest. 

During the Fifty-second Congress, approximately, 
425 House and 235 Senate bills and joint resolutions 
became laws, making 660 acts put on thestatute books. 
A majority of these measures were of interest only to 
individuals or localities, being for the relief of citizens 
by the bridging of streams, for the District of Colum- 
bia, for rights of ways, etc. The House passed in 
round numbers 625 bills, of which 200 failed of pas- 
sage in the Senate, and in the neighborhood of 625 
bills passed by the Senate failed in the House, in- 
cluding a long list of public building bills, many pri- 
vate pension bills and other measures involving in- 
creased expenditures. Three bills were vetoed by the 
President. 

During the course of the debate in the Senate on a 
bill relating to the granting of license for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the District of Columbia, Sena- 
tor Gallinger, of New Hampshire, who advocated a 
charge of $100 per year for a retail license, produced 
figures, which are instructive and interesting in con- 
nection with the manufacture, sale and consumption 
of spirituous and malt liquor in the United States 
By converting these liquors into a lake and a canal, 
Senator Gallinger assists a person to a better compre- 
hension of the magnitude of this business. From 1881 
until 1892, a period of ten years, the quantity of dis- 
tilled spirits produced and deposited in bonded ware- 
houses was 1,114,352,447 gallons, which is equivalent 
to 149,486,303 cubic feet, estimating 231 cubic inches 
to the gallon. It would fill a canal 30 feet wide, 5 feet 
deep and 200 miles long. The beers consumed in 1890 
and 1891 amounted to about 60,000,000 barrels, or 
2,160,000,000 gallons. The distilled spirits in 1890 
and 1891 produced in this country amounted to 227,- 
599,691 gallons. Combined, the distilled spirits and 
the beer in those two years, saying nothing about 
wines, would fill a canal 5 feet deep, 30 feet wide and 
404 miles long, or, if you bring it into a lake, it would 

make a lake half a mile long, one-eighth of a mile 
wide, and 17 feet deep, affording space enough and 
fluid enough to float sixty-five of the largest war ships 
in existence. 

Both Houses of the Washington Legislature have 
passed a bill making it unlawful in that State to 
manufacture, buy, sell or give away, or to have in 
one’s possession, cigarettes or cigarette papers. 

The Legislative Assembly of Arizona has passed a 
bill authorizing woman suffrage in the Territory. It 
is conceded that it will pass the Senate and receive 
the Governor’s signature. 

Gamblers at Columbus, Indiana, whose operations 
were stopped, are said to have instigated proceedings 
before the Grand Jury for the indictment of “the 
society leaders” of the city for playing progressive 
euchre. 

A dispatch states “that for the past two weeks there 
have been frequent eruptions in various parts of Yel- 
lowstone Park, near the Giant and Giantess geysers, 
and also near the great Castle geyser.” 

In the Summary of Second Month 18th, it was 
stated that “the thermometer fell 50° in two hours in 
San Antonio, Texas.” We are informed that this is 
incorrect ; that the fall was 384° between three o’clock 
p. M. and daylight of the next morning. 

The deaths in this city last week were 452, being 47 
less than the previous week, and 62 less than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of the foregoing 230 were 
males and 222 females; 60 died of consumption ; 59 
of pneumonia ; 36 of disease of the heart; 25 of diph- 
theria ; 18 of old age; 18 of inflammation of the 

























































































































































brain; 18 of convulsions; 16 of cancer; 16 of casual- 
ties ; 14 of apoplexy; 13 of inflammation of the stom- 
ach and bowels ; 12 of bronchitis; 11 of congestion of 
the lungs ; 10 of marasmus and 10 of nephritis. 


112} ; coupon, 112} a 1133; currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 
pound for middling uplands. 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $18.00 a 19.00. 


$2.20 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, $3.60 a 
$3.85 ; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.50 ; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.20; do., patent 
$4.25 a $4.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $3.25 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania, 
much wanted. New quoted at $2.00 a 2.20 per 100 
pounds, as to quality. 


medium, 5 a 5c ; common, 44 a 4jc.; culls, 3$.a 4 
fat cows, 23 


5$c.; medium, 4} a 5c. ; common, 4} a 44c.; culls, 3} a 
4c. ; lambs, 44 a 7c. 


cts 


states that on the night of the 4th the people of Sand- 
gate, County of Kent, were aroused by the rocking of 
the houses and loud rumblings under ground. 
split, ceilings fell, foundations sank and roofs fell. As 
the inhabitants fled to the streets they found large 
rents in the ground, and were almost overcome by 
noxious vapors. Everybody supposed that the town 
was being shaken by an earthquake, and as the ramb- 
ling continued hundreds fled in a panic to the nearest 
town. 
town is built upon a comparatively low cliff close to 
the sea. 
the cliff, which then settled and slipped toward the 
water, carrying with it the town. Two hundred houses 
were destroyed. 




















drawing the sledges. 
new in polar exploration. 
provisions to last at least three years. 
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Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 
Corton was quiet, but steady on a basis of 9c. per 
FEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $19.00 a 20.00; 


FLouR.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extra, 


Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm, but not 


Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 76} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 49§ a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40} a 41 cts. 
Beer CAtTLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5}.a 5 


fc. 
la. 
iC5 


23 a 4c. 


SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5}a6}c.; good, 5} a 


Hocs.—Extra Western, 11$c. ; other Western, 114 


ForeIGN.—A dispatch from London of the 5th inst. 


Walls 


The 


The disaster was caused by a landslip. 


The waves are believed to have undermined 


Frederick Jackson, who will lead a British expedi- 


tion in search of the North Pole via Franz Josef Land 
the coming summer, makes public his plans and opin- 
ions of various routes. 
has reached the furthest possible point via Greenland, 
and that Nansen’s ship will not survive the stress of 
the thick floe ice. 
“There can be hardly any doubt that land extends 
from about 80 to 84 degrees. 
bility that it reaches the 85th degree or about 300 
nautical miles from the Pole, and there is no reason 
why it should not reach further North and even enter 
the immediate region of that mathematical point. 
The evidence, indeed, is all in favor of such a suppo- 
sition. 
and the continental size of such glaciers as have been 
observed tend to confirm the belief that Franz Josef 
Land is of great extent, probably equalling, according 
to Admiral Markham, the area of Greenland itself. 


He thinks Lieutenant Peary 


He says of Franz Josef Land: 


There is every proba- 


Vast icebergs that float in the adjacent seas 


“Tt is my intention to take not more than ten men. 
I shall make use of very light but strong sledges. 
I shall probably have a number of dogs to assist in 
My boats will be something 
I hope to have enough 
If Franz Josef 
Land should be found to extend much further North 


than the eighty-fifth parallel * * * we may come 
near to or possibly reach our ultimate object in the 
second summer.” 


A dispatch from Berlin of the 28th ult., says: “The 


question of international arbitration came up in the 


Reichstag to-day through a question asked by Dr. 
Barth, a leader of the Freisinnige party, who desired 


to know if the Government would join the Govern- 


ments of Great Britain and the United States in an 
effort to establish arbitration as the method of settling 
international disputes. 

“ Freiher Marschall Bieberstein, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, replied that the Imperial Government was 
entirely willing to accept arbitration in special cases. 

“Herr Bebel, the Social Democrat, suggested that 
the future nationality of Alsace-Lorraine should be 


submitted to international arbitration. 


“This suggestion brought Chancellor Von Caprivi 
to his feet. The*’Chancellor declared that, if that 
question was submitted to arbitration and the arbitra- 


decision. Rather than give up that country, Ger 


and rigging and a few minutes later went to the bot. 
tom with all on board. Five coasting vessels anchored 


and but ten men of their crews were saved. Four 
other coasters were wrecked before the storm passed, 


created to be stopped. 
















































































tors decided that Germany should surrender Alsace. 
Lorraine, the nation would refuse to acquiesce in the 


would prefer to shed the last drop of their blood.” 
A dispatch from Paris of the 6th inst., says: “New 


of a hurricane at Tamatav, on the East coast of Madg. 
gascar, on Second Month 22nd, has been received to. 
day. The wind came from the sea and first struck g 


vessel near the mouth of the bay. The Alsimo,g 
French ship, was stripped almost instantly of mast 


\\ 
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within the harbor foundered almost simultaneously, 


In Tamatav the streets were swept clean of 

and vehicles in a minute. Twenty-two of the best 
buildings in the place and a large number of huts 
were wrecked. Many lives were lost.” 

A bill has been introduced in the Council of the 
Russian Empire permitting Jews to reside permanen’ 
within a zone fifty versts broad on the Western frontier 
of Russia, the expulsion of Jews from the zone thus 


Warnings multiply in threatened calamity of the 
coming summer. Cholera is spreading, in spite of the 
wintry weather, in several sections. Russia’s latest re- 
ports indicate that about 500 new cases daily are oe- 
curring in the district of Kamenez-Podolsk. Some 
hopes are entertained that the Dresden Conference, to 
meet in a few days will result in practical measures that 
will keep the great scourge in at least partial control, 
The main object, however, seems to be to devise a plan 






















































for preventing a spread of the epidemic without re- 1 
stricting trade. The medical men of Europe were never 
so unanimously gloomy in their diagnosis of a threat- te 
ened evil as in this matter of the cholera epidemic ett 
during the coming summer. Jus 
Advices received from the province of Astrachan, in on 
southwestern Russia, adjoining the Caspian Sea, are to rels 
the effect that a strange-epidemic, of a character as fet on 
unrecognized, is killing thousands of people in the sag 
Transcaspian region. lt was partly by this route that ts 
cholera entered Russia last year. The news has created 9 fro 
great consternation on the European shores of the Cas § tha 
pian Sea, and there the question is being considered a in” 
to whether later and fuller information may show the der 
disease to be a form of cholera more deadly and rapid § . 
than usual in its effects. mu 
The Manitoba Legislature on the Ist inst., adopted ba 
the proposal of the Government to memorialize the. F Lo 
Dominion Government asking for power to pass a pro- an 
hibitory liquor law, by a vote of 28 to 10. ‘ 
A discount of 20 per cent. imposed by the banks of 
British Columbia upon American silver went into ef- bay 
fect last week,. Merchants at Vancouver “ will con- sou 
tinue to take silver at par, and intend shipping it to an 
the States.” Th 
NOTICES. It 
Westrown Scuoou.—Spring Term begins Third § ate 
Month 2st. Pupils desiring to enter should apply fro 
early in order that they may be properly placed. eal 
ZEBEDEE HaAInes, Sup’t. the 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. yo 
FRienps’ ASYLUM FoR THE INSANE,—The Annual mc 
Meeting of the Corporation will be held on Fourth- mn} 
day, Third Month, 15th, 1893, at half-past three la 
o'clock in the Committee Room, Arch Street Meeting- 
house, Phila. un 
TxHomas ScaTrercoon, Sec’y. : 
aes a | 
MARRIED, Second Month 17th, 1893, at Friends’ r 
Meeting-house, Pennsville, Ohio, Bensamin F. State le 
BUCK, of Coleraine, Ohio, son of John and Sarah | © 
Starbuck, and ANNA LLEWELLYN, daughter of Thomas th 
and Martha Llewellyn, of Pennsville, Ohio. an 
ae a dl 
Diep, at his residence in Bloomington, [llinois, of of 
the nineteenth of the Sixth Month, 1892, CHALKLEY of 
BELL, in the seventy-first year of his age. A member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Chester th 
County, Pa. al 
, Eighth Month 10th, 1892, at the home of her 
parents, Owen and Lydia T. Evans, West oan de 
BevuLaH E. Moon, wife of Alfred H. Moon, ¥ 
thirty-one years. The quiet trust and cheerfulness 
which characterized her daily life continued to be th 
manifested through an illness of much suffering, duri Te 
which she expressed a willingness to leave herself in 
little family to her Heavenly Father's care. eC 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, G 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 


